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BRIC-A-BRAC AT FLORENCE. 

By JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 




HE lily-city of the Arno has quite another aspect 
besides that of flowers in full bloom and fra- 
grance. It is one, however, which requires an 
intimate acquaintance to comprehend fully; 
but as a study of life and dead civilisations, it 
pledsurably repays whatever trouble and time it 
may cost. There are few symptoms more 
certain of any special phase of the world's civilisations having 
gone to seed than the number of shops and people devoted to the 
sale at second-hand of old objects of Art, or those things in which 
Art of some sort is an obvious characteristic. Collectors, dealers, 
and amateur sellers are chiefly the product of countries whose 
material prosperity and power have passed their zenith and 
fallen into a slow decline, whilst the people still cling too 
closely to the traditions and habits of past greatness to take a 
very lively interest in any fresh start in civic progress. This is a 
period in which the public taste regards most fondly whatever 
objects recall the old aesthetic skill and styles of living, for the 
double purpose of gratifying pride and turning them to profit. 
At some time or other of their existence all peoples seem to prize 
even common articles, for the pleasure they afford the eye more 
than for their intrinsic serviceableness. Especially is this true 
of the infancy, and of the maturity of races as they verge towards 
their decline. There is, however, an intermediary stage when 
solid utility gets uppermost and lays the foundations of the wealth, 
knowledge, and power which subsequently expand themselves 
into national refinement and adornment. Our prominent nine- 
teenth-century civilisations, although, as regards Art, more 
eclectic than creative, are reaching forward to a new attempt to 
give it full scope, and make it again what it was in its earlier 
being — part and parcel of everyday existence, whether of the 
public or individual. There is a general craving for aesthetic 
originality, but the power of creating it, as in the mechanical 
arts, is not yet fully re-developed. Hence we chiefly copy or 
collect of the past for the fleeting moment. Our passion for 
beauty demands some sort of satisfaction. Whilst awaiting the 
good time coming when we shall be able to equal, perhaps 
surpass, the best art of former times, we are not indisposed to 
enjoy whatever it can still yield to us that is elegant or tasteful, 
of every age and race, even if out of fashion and timeworn. 

Side by side with public museums and collections there has 
grown up a widespread special business in Art objects, to which the 
term " bric-a-brac " has been given ; an elastic eclectic expression 
made to cover everything good, bad, and indifferent, in the most 
remote degree related to Art that has fallen into its second- 
hand stage ; or, in other words, passed out of regular commerce 
into the fluctuations of chance. Bric-a-brac has an omniverous 
appetite for things which have seen their best years, is not averse 
to decrepitude and even decay, and is equally fond of anything 
that reflects the taste of the past, from hairpins to pyramids, and, 
ghoul-like, ransacks and disinters with untiring vigour garret and 
graveyard, from the youth of Adam down to our grandmothers' 
fashions, with a truly edifying breadth of taste, asking no 
questions as to faith, and treating pagan and Christian with 
perfect impartiality of choice. 

Naturally, having the richest soil to work, Italy is foremost in 
the harvest of antiquity. Her Art, too, has literally gone to seed, 
leaving only a few thrifty sprouts to represent the once-vigorous 
growth. Hence she abounds with persons, and even towns, that 
live as it were on the marrow of their progenitors, trafficking in 
their household gods, bringing every relic of former prosperity 
into the market, and testing their merits by the gullibility of 
buyers or the depths of their purses. This business is all the 
more fascinating as it has about the same elements of chance as 
the national lottery, which is such an absorbing passion for all 
classes. Bric-a-brac has its recruits from all ranks in Europe. 



It attracts even princes, not to speak of the lesser aristocracy, 
and descends through all the social grades until it dies away in 
ex-cooks, couriers, and even street lazzaroni. But the chances 
by no means nowadays incline towards either great finds or 
large profits, for many an object dearly acquired proves to be 
downright rubbish, skilfully-concocted invention, Or forgery. 

In ceasing to be the capital of Italy, some compensation 
Florence may get in its fast becoming the capital of Bric-a- 
bracdom. It always was a favourite mart of Art, old and new 
but the former business was confined to a few well-known 
names. Now the number of regular dealers, I am told, has 
swollen to about eighty, not to count one hundred or more 
individuals who make the traffic more or less a special pursuit. 
Among these the noble families are largely represented, openly 
or otherwise ; whilst there still exist many palaces in which family 
relics ever patiently await their destined purchaser. Their 
names and localities are discreetly confided to a class of agents 
or sensali, whose especial business is to lie in wait in favour- 
able places for the " illustrious " foreigner of taste and means; 
if without the former, and as presumptuous as ignorant, so much 
the more of a godsend. Flies in dog-days are a mild infliction 
as compared with the avid zeal of these intermediates, after once 
drawing blood; yet some there are courteous, intelligent, and 
trustworthy, whose services are well worth their charge. They 
pilot the amateur through historical palaces with a certainty of 
welcome that is marvellously refreshing, invading noble room 
after room superbly furnished a la bric-a-brac, or else take him 
into a private sanctuary, or even a bedroom, to inspect some 
one precious object, puzzling the connoisseur to know whether he 
will most offend or please the titled owner by suggestions of 
buying, and where the line is to be drawn between things sale- 
able or reserved for domestic use. In one venerable palace, 
bearing an ancient and highly-aristocratic name, with an un- 
commonly imposing coat-of-arms over the portal, there is a 
most commendable frankness of exhibition which precludes all 
doubt as to the "one price" system, "cash on delivery," and 
the identification of the particular objects " on sale." Wander- 
ing through its suites of beautiful rooms filled with objects that 
attest the varied taste and wealth of the noble collector, including 
a lavish display of precious Oriental and Mediaeval Art, one is ' 
struck with the harmonious union of mercantile shrewdness and 
aesthetic knowledge. The full enjoyment of the individual of his 
domestic arrangements is secured, combined with more than the 
usual advantages of the first-class shop. The superabundance 
of the attributes of a tasteful, convenient home give rise to no 
conflicting sentiment or action that the visitor can discover. 
Attentive servants wait on him, priced catalogues in hand, each 
article duly numbered or otherwise distinguished, the non-sale- 
able speaking for themselves ; explanations are promptly given 
with no fear of a cautious proprietor overhearing any suggested 
criticism ; a luxurious leisure and embarrassment of riches on 
every side tempt to buy, and a display of great names of "the 
old masters," very significant of the inexhaustibility of Italy as 
regards them, eloquently appeal to the imagination, if you can 
believe all you read in the catalogue. This palace is the very 
paradise of bric-a-brac, open only to the elect, and is sufficiently 
tempting to inspire a taste even into the soul of a "fifth 
monarchy " man. But blue blood as well as red must not forget 
the cash rule, which, like the inscription over Dante's 'Inferno 
applies to all who enter, as one of the wealthiest princes of 
Europe recently ascertained, on buying a painting, somewhat to 
his surprise. 

Where there are less show and business-etiquette there are 
often more fun and chances of coming to terms. I was greatly 
entertained on one occasion at the naivete with which a certain 
member of one of the oldest noble families took me over his 
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ancestral palace, offering me the choice out of a long series of 
family portraits by distinguished painters at cheap prices, des- 
canting merrily on their individual characteristics, while heartily 
laughing 0V er any that resembled himself. 

The rubicon of bargaining once passed, all goes smoothly in 
some cases, even if the offers are considered as trifling with the 
object. These are offences easily condoned on sight of bank- 
notes anywhere within hail of the " apprisal ; " for most aristo- 
cratic houses keep somewhere hidden a mysterious apprisor of 
their wares, who by courtesy is supposed to be the best-informed 
person in the world as to their values. Unfortunately, not all 
the Art works discreetly exhibited in mansions of lofty lineage 
can be authenticated, so that caveat emptor should be the motto 
of their would-be possessor. Otherwise he may learn to his cost 
that whatever degeneracy there may be in other matters among 
the Florentine nobility, the money-getting shrewdness of their 
trading ancestors still lingers in their veins, even though the 
modern bearer of the title knows nothing of and cares nothing 
for the object you covet, and has not the faintest idea who 
created it, or why you want it. He sees money in you, if not in 
it, and can soon discover how far he can draw bills at sight on 
your taste. Sometimes the aristocratic seller becomes so fond 
of the occupation that he turns his home into a scantily-disguised 
shop, and continues to buy and sell with the zest of a regular 
dealer, but with a somewhat intermittent enterprise. 

There must be peculiar fascination in the pursuit, for when 
prince, priest, or commoner, however humble in position, once 
enters it, he never abandons the traffic whilst there is any- 
thing old and uncertain he can buy or sell, unless it is to 
gamble at the bourse, which speedily wipes out all his bric-a- 
brac winnings. I have known several . fortunate dealers thus 
come to grief — among them a priest. The passion for bric-a- 
brac is not exclusively founded on its gains, for sometimes even 
dealers display a touching appreciation of beautiful or rare 
objects, and real pleasure in possessing them, if but for a brief 
period. True, the chances of replacing them speedily assuages 
their sorrow at giving them up. Th^n, too, there is a perpetual 
excitement in looking for prizes in heaps of rubbish bought at 
hazard; and when found, tracing their histories, sagaciously 
making them known to connoisseurs, and finally reaping a rich 
harvest out of a small outlay, such as no other calling offers. 
Besides this appetiser, there is the intellectual return in the 
mental capital invested, which is a sure crop, whether the dealer 
lose or gain money in any transaction. He acquires some 
knowledge of history and of Art, and by the chain of material 
things is introduced into the thoughts and characters of the 
makers of the works he admires, and learns something of the 
current ideas of their epochs. A genuine connoisseur gets this 
double advantage. By judicious purchases, his money is in- 
vested in what brings him a good financial return when needed. 
Meantime the possession of well-chosen works is in itself a 
refining, mind-enlarging discipline, second only in efficacy to 
abstract study, and much more pleasurable. We may, there- 
fore, respect those who sincerely pursue it, whether for intel- 
lectual or financial profit, as it is real service done to society. 
Not only does it spread aesthetic culture and enlarge the bounda- 
ries of occupation for the wealthy idle, but it discovers and pre- 
serves much of real value that otherwise would be lost. If the 
amateur dealer be thus inspired, what necessary social loss can 
there be in this enterprise ? In continental Europe there seems 



to be none, whatever may be thought of it in England and 
America. True, rank or wealth in any country, engaged in 
any pursuit, are no perfect guarantees against chicanery and 
deceit. The only sure test in bric-a-brac, is knowledge tempered 
by a cool head. 

Students and . institutions are greatly indebted to dealers and 
collectors. There are many types to be seen in Florence besides 
the aristocratic one already noticed. I have in mind an abbe of 
the old school as I used to meet him twenty years ago, when 
good works of Art more abounded. He was' an enthusiastic, 
well-informed connoisseur, as well as shrewd dealer, master of 
all the acquirements to make his business agreeable and profit- 
able, as handsome himself as a portrait by Leonardo, of refined 
and elegant manners — a fair type of the ecclesiastical dandy 
that in the last century often ruled supreme in France over 
ladies' hearts and households . In dealing with him the buyer 
soon discovered there was nothing in his sacred cloth incom- 
patible with the mundane bargains, to which his quiet courtesy 
added a pleasurable zest, while his aesthetic sensibilities never 
misled him in his own buying. Other canonici have I since 
known, simple-minded, unworldly men to look at and listen to, 
but somehow or other they always got the better of the average 
layman. I do not mean unfairly, because the scale of bric-a-brac 
values is a very flexible, sliding one, dependent largely on the 
whim of the moment, the state of mind of the buyer, the sup- 
posed scarcity and authenticity of the obj ect, or a thousand and one 
considerations independent of intrinsic worth as regards ordinary 
merchandise ; all which differences and uncertainties can be 
honestly pitted against one another in the final bargaining, 
which is often like a game of chess when there is anything 
important at stake, and taxing the wits of a small army of sub- 
sidiaries on either side. 

Our Leonardo canonico belongs already to a departed age. 
As a bric-a-brac knight, chivalric, courageous, and engaging, 
he exists no longer, and we may never see his like again. I 
meet him occasionally in the doorway of an antiquarian shop, 
like Marius reposing in the ruins of Carthage, contemplative, 
low-toned, but ever courteous, and sometimes disposed to chat 
over the times when first-class "old masters" had not become 
almost as scarce as dodos. But it is plain to see that the fatal 
bourse has laid him irrecoverably on the shelf, as it already had 
the most noted but less interesting of the olden lay dealers of 
Florence, whose fame was conspicuous for much quite foreign 
to our canonico' s ideas of trade. 

But of all species of dealers, save me from the feminine. A 
man may be led to acknowledge an article is false, restored, or 
has some latent defect, but a woman earnest to sell— never. 
Pardon me the sex in mass ! I mean only the veteran female 
bric-a-brac trafficker. She slips through the meshes of cross- 
questioning and hard facts as easily as an eel through wet 
fingers ; changes issues more readily than a snake does his 
skin; pleads with wily eloquence for merits real or invented; 
throws in pathetic touches of better days, delicious bribes, and 
personal flatteries ; in short, is so irresistible that one must flee 
her presence or succumb. Most trying of all her ways are the 
artful allusions to the generosity, taste, and general munificence 
of the fly she has cajoled- into her bric-a-brac web. One feels un- 
speakably mean in not purchasing everything she has, and her- 
self besides, at her own estimate. Hesitate, and you are lost. 

(To be continued.') 
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IN THE GLEN 



T^HE engraving of deer in the mountain-glen, after one of Sir 

Edwin Landseer's sketches, is inimitable in its way. It 

ooes not, however, embody the spirit of some of his rare hunt- 

ln g-scenes with deer at bay or in violent action, as this group 

animals is in repose, with the exception of the buck in the 
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foreground and the doe in the rear, whose ears are erect as if on 
the alert at some unusual sound in the mountains. The compo- 
sition is thoroughly pyramidal, beginning with the mountain-peak 
in the background, which is so faintly defined, and terminating 
with the lordly buck and the supporting animals on either hand. 



